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29th September fighting broke out between police and Communists,
and on the 2nd October Government forces finally overcame the
officers who had been defying them for nearly a month at the National
Hotel. The death of an American citizen during the bombardment
and street fighting was considered by the United States Government
to be accidental and therefore not to call for diplomatic action.
The State Department still hoped that the negotiations carried on
at intervals between the parties might result in a coalition, and were
now ready to intimate that a Coalition Government could expect
speedy recognition. The Student Directorate, however, insisted that
Dr. Grau San Martin should remain in power. His Government were
recognized by Peru on the llth October and on the next day by
Spain, but their position was still insecure, and on the 8th-9th
November there was a rising at Havana by the A.B.C. and part of
the army, which was only defeated after two days' fighting.
Mr. Welles continued to be unpopular with those Cubans who
resented 'intermeddling' by the United States, or who saw in him
the chief obstacle to the recognition of the Grau San Martin Govern-
ment. He was still suspected of intriguing with the Opposition, and
the State Department had to repeat its assurances that he had not
been involved in the resistance of the officers at the National Hotel.
It was reported that the existing Government desired his recall, and
that he himself wished to relinquish his post.
Mr. Welles discussed these questions with President Roosevelt on
the 19th November at Warm Springs, Georgia, and then went on to
Washington to confer with the State Department. It was thought at
the time that the President had requested Mr. Welles to return to
Havana for some time, since it would be difficult for him to with-
draw his Ambassador unless he intended to make a definite change of
policy. However, on the 24th November President Roosevelt issued
the following statement.
. . . Owing to the exceptionally close relationship which has existed
between our two peoples . . . recognition by the United States of a
Government in Cuba affords in more than ordinary measure both
material and moral support to that Government.
For this reason we have not believed that it would be a policy of
friendship and of justice to the Cuban people as a whole to accord
recognition to any Provisional Government in Cuba unless such Govern-
ment clearly possessed the support and approval of the people of that
Republic . . .
. . . We have wished to commence negotiations for a revision of the
commercial convention . . . and for a modification of the permanent
treaty. On the economic side, we have been hopeful of entering upon a